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FIG. I. RETABLE 
FRENCH, EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
LENT BY MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN 



THE HOENTSCHEL COLLECTION 

Gothic Section 

i. sculpture 

NOTE: Mr. j. Pierpont Morgan's pur- 
chase of the famous Hoentschel 
Collection of French Gothic and eight- 
eenth century woodwork and furniture 
was noted in the Bulletin for June, 1907. 
Of this collection, it will be remembered, 
Mr. Morgan presented to the Museum the 
eighteenth century section, and placed on 
loan with the Trustees the part embrac- 
ing examples of Gothic work. 

In order that both divisions may be 
properly displayed, a special wing has 
been built and will be ready for occupancy 
early in the coming year, but pending its 
completion, the Gothic section will be 



shown temporarily, beginning July ist, 
in the main hall of the Fifth Avenue 
Wing. 

The following note has been prepared 
by the Curator of Decorative Arts. It 
embraces the sculpture of the collection 
only, the description of the furniture 
and tapestries being reserved for the Au- 
gust number of the Bulletin. 

AMERICA has not heretofore 
had the opportunity to see so 
comprehensive a collection of 
French Decorative Art and 
Sculpture of the late Middle Ages as is 
now afforded by the exhibition of the 
Hoentschel Collection, lent to the Museum 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Even in 
Europe, it would be difficult, outside of 
Paris, to discover a public or private 
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collection in which the various periods 
of early French art are so well repre- 
sented. 

The development of the art of sculpture 




FIG. 2. MADONNA 

FRENCH, ROMANESQUE. SECOND HALF OF 

TWELFTH CENTURY 

can be followed from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth centuries, and one observes how 
French taste and French vivacity mani- 
fested themselves even in the heavy forms 
of the Middle Ages. Furniture is repre- 
sented in nearly all its branches, from the 
massive church furnishings to the smaller 



household fittings. There are also seven 
Gobelins tapestries, which, in conjunct- 
ion with the older Burgundian tapestries 
presented to the Museum by Mr. Morgan, 
portray the art of the North French and 
Flemish weavers during the best period — 
from the fifteenth until the middle of the 
sixteenth century — from its beginnings in 
Arras at the time of the Burgundian 
dominion, to the Renaissance products of 
Brussels, showing the French influence. 

The predominance in the collection of 
the art of the fifteenth century (late 
Gothic) is due to the fact that only in the 
late Middle Ages did the art of furniture 
and tapestry-making reach a free devel- 
opment, and sculpture liberate itself from 
the domination of architecture, especially 
in its more portable form of wood- 
carving, which adapts itself better to 
exhibition purposes than the semi-architec- 
tural sculptures of the early Middle Ages. 

The exhibition is as far as possible chron- 
ologically arranged, but works of special 
interest, such as the Biron Monument 
among the sculptures, and the large choir 
stalls among the woodwork, have been 
given central places. The larger pieces of 
furniture were necessarily distributed 
harmoniously throughout the hall, the im- 
portant pieces being placed against the 
wall in one of the six alcoves, which, three 
on either side, line the hall. 

The entrance is formed by a row of 
early Gothic double columns, to the right 
of which are grouped the fourteenth cen- 
tury sculptures. In the adjoining alcove 
several choir stalls and Burgundian sculp- 
tures, mostly products of the early part 
of the fifteenth century, surround a stone 
statue of the Virgin in the style of Glaus 
Sluter. 

The room at the end of the hall, which 
is hung with Burgundian tapestries re- 
presenting the Seven Sacraments, con- 
tains sculptures illustrating the transi- 
tion from Gothic to Renaissance arranged 
around a central group composed of the 
Entombment from the Biron Monument 
and near-by the Pieta. These works are 
all of French origin, the smaller German 
and Dutch carvings being assembled in 
the two last alcoves on the left side. 
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Let us consider for a moment some of 
the individual pieces of this collection 
which may be classified under the heads 
of (i) Sculpture, (2) Architectural De- 
tails and Furniture, and (3) Tapestries 
and Textiles. 

(i) Sculptures: From the earliest per- 
iod of French monumental sculpture, that 
of the splendid carvings of Aries, Chartres 
and Saint-Denis, dates a Madonna En- 
throned, (fig. 2). Works of this period in 
their severe composition can only he prop- 
erly appreciated in an appropriate archi- 
tectural setting and very few have found 
their way into museums. Only in the 
Louvre is a similar statue to be found. 
If the conception is somewhat constrained, 
it is also majestic and dignified, to a point 
not attained by the more worldly con- 
ceptions of a later period. Almost op- 
posed to this is the art of the Gothic 
sculptor — illustrated by two Madonnas 
carved in wood, the one standing the 
other sitting, (fig. 3,) dating from the four- 
teenth century. The portrayal has lost 
its earlier austerity, and the Madonna is 
represented bending graciously forward 
playing smilingly with the Child. But 
here, too, while the art is already tinged 
with a certain worldliness, it is still unreal, 
and governed by a noble tradition. 

To break through this tradition and 
establish in its place a highly individual 
almost modern conception was the achiev- 
ment of the Burgundian sculptor, Glaus 
Sluter, one of the greatest masters of all 
time, whose works date from about 1400. 
Very similar to his work is a sandstone 
Madonna, originally painted and gilded, 
(fig. 4). Comparing it with the famous 
Madonna in the Abbey of the Chartreuse 
at Dijon, one finds the same nervous 
movement, the same intensity of expres- 
sion in the Mother and Child, and the same 
richness in the costumes. The concep- 
tion, that of the Mother gazing on the 
Child, her look full of sad forebodings, is 
one which Glaus Sluter shared with the 
greatest sculptors of the Italian Renais- 
sance, Giovanni Pisano, Donatello and 
Michelangelo. 

France, during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, could boast of no such 



striking figure as Glaus Sluter, but after 
he had led the way towards a natural and 
individual style, the art of sculpture devel- 




FIG. 3. MADONNA 
FRENCH, FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

oped in a free and realistic fashion in very 
diverse directions. 

Several very charming Madonnas, 
among them two carved in chalkstone, 
show this more genre-like, intimate con- 
ception of the fifteenth century. They 
are reminiscent of Gothic art in the curve 
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of the figure and are already full of the 
French vivacity and movement. 

Sluter's forceful, half Germanic per- 




FIG. 4. MADONNA BURGUNDIAN SCHOOL 
BEGINNING OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
ATELIER OF CLAUS SLUTER 

sonality was counterbalanced at the end 
of the fifteenth century by the mild har- 
monious work of Michel Colombe and the 



School of Tours. The collection is es- 
pecially rich in examples of the art of this 
period. Not only does it possess in the 
Biron Monument one of its most famous 
masterpieces, but splendid single statues, 
such as the large Madonna with the Child, 
the Saint George, (fig. 5), the Saint Martin, 
the Childhood of the Virgin, and the Saint 
Catherine, completely illustrate its devel- 
opment. All these works are character- 
ized by a quiet restraint, a simple con- 
formation already showing the influence 
of the Italian Renaissance, and an almost 
childish sweetness of expression. 

To realize how much more forceful and 
realistic the art of sculpture had become, 
without sacrificing any of its grace and 
flexibility, one should compare these 
works with the pure Gothic productions 
of the fourteenth or early fifteenth century, 
such as the fine Saint John the Baptist, 
from the Isle de France, or the Apostle 
Relief with its charming lines (fig. i). 

From this polished and gracious art 
certain works differentiate themselves 
almost in the manner of caricatures by 
their long-drawn-out bodies, meagre limbs 
and grimacing faces. Of these are a se- 
quence of Apostles and a standing Ma- 
donna and Child, in sandstone. These 
works, which are doubtless from Northern 
France, show the Flemish influence which, 
as well as the Italian, is traceable in the 
sixteenth century. If we compare these 
with the Flemish groups, dating from 
1 520-1 530, fragments of several large 
wooden altars depicting the Passion, which 
have similarly distorted figures, we find 
the origin of that eccentric school, espe- 
cially in Brussels and in Antwerp, which 
simultaneously made its appearance in 
the art of painting with the so-called 
''Herri met de Bles" masters. The 
better side of the Flemish temperament, 
always rather prone to exaggeration, 
is depicted in some earlier figures dating 
from 1 500-1 5 10 — a Saint Anna, a Holy 
Family in a Shrine, and a Mary Magda- 
lene; works full of a freshness and ani- 
mation, which, when placed beside sculp- 
tures of the French School, seem to be- 
long to a rude and younger civilization. 

It is only of late years that an attempt 
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has been made to differentiate Dutch 
from Flemish sculptures, from which 
they diverge in their somewhat ponderous 
and earnest manner. Typical examples 
of this school are the St. Anna, Virgin 
and Child, and a female Saint with a Lec- 
tern, also a delightful Holy Family sur- 
rounded by Angels. 

Finally the somewhat detailed but 
naive and cheerful art of the German 



sculptors of the late Middle Ages is de- 
picted in an expressive South German re- 
lief illustrating the Annunciation, in a 
fragment representing the Marriage in 
Cana, of the School of Tilman Riemen- 
schneider, and in two female saints, 
dating from 1530, which in their some- 
what exuberant lines already show 
traces of the influence of Venice on the 
Suabian School. W. V. 




FIG. 5. SAINT GEORGE (?) 

FRENCH, SCHOOL OF MICHEL COLOMBE 

EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
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